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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACIUS. 
(AnTHOL. PAL., v. 8.) 


Ye were our witnesses only: thou lamp and thou night ever holy, 
When we exchanged our vows, keeping all others aloof. 

Then J swore to Jove her, and she that she never would leave me; 
Thus we exchang’d our vows,-—ye were our witnesses both. 

Now she upbraids me, and says, that my oaths to the waters are scatter’d. 
While thou seest her, lamp, lock’d in another’s embrace. J.O. 





ALBONI’S CHERUBINOW” 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Tue best Cherubino that the operatic stage has ever seen 
was present in the person of Alboni, who alone can sing the 
“Non so piu,” and the ‘* Voi che sapete,” as they should be 
sung—that i is, worthy of Mozart. The gifted contralto was 
in the best possible voice, and the rehearsing of these delicious 
airs from her “ dulcet and harmonious” lips was something to 

_be grateful for. She sung them in the original keys, and in 
this there was novelty ; the effect as regards the latter being 
much enriched, and the prescriptive repetition a natural 
consequence. 

(From the Morning Post.) 


The Cherubino, we need scarcely add, lost none of its 
excelling loveliness of melody, or dramatic esprit in the im- 
personation of Alboni, ‘‘ Voi che ‘sapete,” we feel justified 
in asserting, was never before sung to such absolute perfec- 
tion as it was on this occasion by “Alboni—not a thought of 
this wonderful aria but was expressed with a full appreciation 
of its unapproachable perfection. It was redemanded with 
enthusiasm, and very narrowly escaped a triple encore. 





IMPROMPTU 
ON RECEIVING THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DEATH OF 
JOHN WILSON, THE SCOTTISH MINSTREL. 


Aas, poor Witsow ! rest thy soul in peace— 

Thou sweetest Minstrel! Death hath bade thee cease ; 
The Muse’s potent charm hath pass’d away, 

Oft breathed by thee, in many a Scottish lay; 

Soft as the gushing of some wandering stream, 

Or Music ’magined in some fairy dream ; 

Or unseen angels, bearing far away 

The spirit parted from his parent clay! 

The chain is broke—the spell of life is o’er, 

And “dust to dust’’ lies on a foreign shore. 

No lowly laverock at the creek of morn 

Shall warble o’er thee from the rising corn; 

And few the pilgrims, clad-in grief and gloom, 

Shall hang in sorrow o’er thy distant tomb; 

But Scottish swains shall long thy loss deplore, 

And mourn their Minstrel; now, alas! no more. G, 








JETTY DE TREFFZ. 


Tus clever, charming, and popular singer has returned from 
the Hague. She is engaged at the Liverpool and Birming- 
ham Festivals, after which she returns to Vienna. In the 
autumn Madlle. De Treffz is engaged to accompany M. Jullien 
in his second provincial tour. 





DRURY LANE. 


Tue benefit for Mr. A. Harris, of the Royal Italian Opera, 
took place on Wednesday evening last. 
tolerably full, but was not as crowded as we anticipated from 
the strength and numerical force employed, and the occasion 
for which the performances were given. 

We have already stated that the principal vocalists and the 


entire orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera were employed. | 
The concert, on this account, might be termed the, most 


attractive of any which occurred during the season without 
the walls of Covent Garden. 

The programme consisted originally of twenty-seven 
morceaux, but Mario’s non-appearance somewhat curtailed it. 

The band played the overtures to Masaniello, Der Frei- 
schutz, and Zampa, in splendid style. 

Encores were awarded to Viardot and Tamburini in the 


comic duet, “ Oh! guardate,” from Gneeco’s La Prova d’un © 


opera seria, which was delightfully sung, and excited roars of 
laughter; to Marini in the ‘‘ Non pid andrai; to Angri in the 
final rondo from Cenerentola—a most brilliant and effective 
vocal essay; to Mr. Weiss in Edward Loder’s song, “ Sing 
me then the songs of old;” to Miss Catherine Hayes in 


‘“* Kathleen Mavourneen ;” to Madame Viardot, in a Spanish | 


song, accompanied by herself on the piano—a wonderful 
exhibition of executive skiil; to Madlle. de Meric in ‘ Voi 
che sapete,”—very charmingly rendered; and to a Signor 
Paglieri in Balfe’s “When other lips.” Signor Paglieri,. by 
the way, made his first public appearance in England on 
Wednesday night. When we have heard the Signor once or 
twice more, we shall be the better enabled to enter upon and 
discuss his merits. Meanwhile all we can say is, that Signor 
Paglieri was received very warmly, and, as we said before, was 
called on to repeat Balfe’s pretty ballad, “ When other lips,” 
and no ways confounded or overwhelmed, instantaneously 
responded théreto. 

But there were several items in the concert which, although 
not repeated, were met with no less warmth than those which 
were given a second time. Foremost of these was a duet for 
violin and pianoforte by Sainton and Kate Loder, which was 

very splendidly executed by both artists, and lustily applauded. 
Little Kate Loder’s entrée on the stage was received with 
immense cheering. She may indeed well be called the “ Pet 


of the Public,” for she is always welcomed with marked and. 


distinguished favour. The fair artist must pardon us for 
denominating her “little.” The term, we need hardly say, 
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is used physically : mentally everything antithetical to “ little” 
might be applied with propriety to Kate Loder. 

Madlle. Corbari sang the cavatina from Robert le Diable, 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime,” (in Italian,) with exquisite feeling. 
The audience, as well as ourselves, were quite charmed with 
this young lady in Meyerbeer’s plaintive aria, which could 
not have been sung with more intensely passionate expression. 

Madlle. Louise Corbari, the sister of the fair artist, sang 
Mercadante’s cavatina, ‘“ Ah! s’ estinto,” from the Donna 
Caritea, with great power of voice and beautiful and correct 
execution. 

Grisi joined Tamburini in their old duet, “ La Forza Pri- 
miera,” from Semiramide, and took part in the quartett, “ A te 
O cara,” from Puritani. 

A very neat ballad, entitled “‘ Blanche and Lisette,” was 
sung, for the first time, by Miss Poole. It is the composition 
of Mr. C. W. Glover, and is strongly characteristic of his 
familiar and homely style. 

Besides the above, Madame Dorus Gras sunz, and Mrs. 
Weiss, Herr Mengis, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Ciabatta, and 
Signor Polonini also assisted. 

Mr. Lavenu acted as conductor. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue subscription season closed on Saturday night with 
Lucrezia Borgia. The performance passed off with great éclat, 
Alboni obtaining the usual brilliant honours in the Brindisi. 
The house was filled in every part. 

At the end of the opera, the National Anthem was given by 
the whole company, Parodi, Giuliani, and Alboni taking the 
solos. Alboni was immensely cheered and encored in her solo, 

Three extra nights were announced as farewell nights for 
Sontag. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Lumley brought out his forces in more 
powerful array than during the whole season. Determined to 
tive a brilliant winding up to the year, he produced the Nozze 
li Figaro, with the entire strength of the company, which 

ncluded the names of Sontag, Alboni, Parodi, Lablache, Col- 
etti, Belletti, and Bartolini. 

Sontag was announced in the bills for Susanna, which we 
were sorry to see, as we had read and heard, times out of 
vumber, the effect she was wont to produce in the Countess, 
when formerly she played in the opera with Malibran. Her 
verformance of the Countess Almaviva was represented as 
omething, in acting and singing, falling little short of per- 
ection, We would fain have heard from the charming artist’s 
ips, in anticipation, the tender ‘‘ Porgi amor,” and the sweetly 
1eart-oppressing ‘* Dove sono.” Her very look and feminine 
trace, not her voice alone, seemed created to give reality and 
auty to the character of the poet and the poet-musician. 
3ut indeed we were most pleasingly disappointed and surprised. 
We cannot pretend to say what effect Madame Sontag would 
‘ave produced were she to appear in the Countess, instead of 
jusanna, but we felt that in Susanna she was delightfully 
‘harming, and both in her singing and acting surpassed all our 
‘xpectations, We were not prepared to witness Madame 
jontag in a comic character, and to see her achieve so decided 
ind Jegitimate a triumph, The Susanna of Madame Sontag 
s full of pleasantry and animation, is extremely naive and 
iguante, and is throughout a thoroughly artistic performance. 
Lo all the life and archness she gives the part, she adds her 
awn natural ease and grace, which renders the entire persona- 
tion singularly prepossessing. Nor does she retain her ease and 
grace at the expense of non-identifying herself with the character. 





Though graceful and even elegant throughout, she never loses 
sight that she is a soubrette, and fills out the part in the most 
natural manner possible. One only fault have we to find with " 
Madame Sontag in Susanna, and that is a small one; but as 
small faults have less excuse than big ones, we would suggest 
to the celebrated cantatrice the impropriety, or solecism, which- 
soever she pleases, of wearing white satin shoes and pinked 
silk stockings in the character of a waiting-maid. To be sure 
Susanna is going to be married, and Madame Sontag has the 
handsomest foot and ankle in the world ;—this last argument 
is overcoming, and leaves us scarcely a leg to stand on—but 
these about-to-be-married sowbrettes do not usually wear their 
understandings so aristocratically clad and keenly displayed, 
The other argument it is impossible to contradict, and we 
would be the last in the world who would find fault with that, 
the assumption of which has excited the binocular admiration of 
all the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Madame Sontag’s singing was no less striking and charming. 
than her acting. She sang the music most delightfully, and 
produced a great effect in all her morceaux, more especially 
the “ Vieni, non tardar,” and the song to Cherubino in the 
second act, ‘‘ Venite inginocchiatevi.” These two were euthu- 
siastically encored. She was also encored with Madlle. 
Parodi in the duet “Sull’ aria,” and with Colletti in the 
famous * Crudel perche.” 

Madame Sontag has at least kept her high standing with the 
public by her performance in comedy, and her interpretation ' 
of Mozart’s classical music. 

Most truthfully has our clever and discriminating cotempo- 
rary, the Morning Herald, designated Alboni’s Cherubino as : 
the most accomplished that has adorned the stage. Never ' 
have Mozart’s loveable and enchanting strains been interpreted : 
with more grace, more passion, and more intensity, and never 
has classical music been preserved with more religious simpli- 
city. Alboni’s Cherubino of the present year is an immense 
advance on Alboni’s Cherubino of last year—and this arises 
from two causes. The first is, that the great contralto-soprana 
has vastly improved in her acting, and has got rid of that., 
Dudu air of lassitude, which prevented her from infusing all 
her energies into her performances. No such charge can now 
be laid to Alboni. Her acting has infinite spirit and vivacity, . 
and every one who saw the two representations of the Nozze di 
Figaro, must acknowledge that her Page was sustained with 
infinite humour and admirable tact. 

The second cause why Alboni’s Cherubino of this year is 
an improvement on that of last, is, that, whereas before, she 
transposed the music, or more properly her two songs, a third — 
below, she now sings both according to the composer's score 
If Mozart be allowed to be a judge of the particular keys 
best adapted io his own airs, tender or sentimental, it must be 
conceded that much is gained by the conservation, However 
this may be, one thing at least is certain, that the effect pro- 
duced by Alboni in the “ Non so piu cosa,” and the ‘ Voi che 
sapete” in the original keys is far greater than when she trans- 
posed them to suit her contralio register, If her-luscious, 
deep, thrush-like tones are wanting, they are made amends 
for by the silvery quality, the purity, and delicacy of her upper 
voice. The ‘Non so piu cosa” was given with exquisite 
playfulness, and the ** Voi che sapete” warbled with that divine 
charm and expression for which Alboni is unrivalled. The 
former was tumultuously applauded, and the latter encored in 
a perfect hurricane of applause. 

A greater compliment, however, than all the applause be- 
stowed by the audience, a greater compliment than fifty encores 





in syccession, was paid to the accomplished singer by the dis- 
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tinguished vocalist and musician, Ernst, who was among the 
audience, and declared, in our hearing, that he was never so 
intensely moved by music as by the divine purity of style and 
exquisite feeling with which Alboni delivered the ‘* Voi che 
sapéte.” Ernst would have played it on the violin much in 
the same manner, and was therefore the better able to appre- 
ciate it. 

Mademoiselle Parodi acquitted herself zealously in the part 
of the Countess, and sang her two songs, “ Porgi amor,” and 
‘Dove sono,”-—two of the gems of the opera—with much 
effect. This effect, however, would have been greatly enhanced 
if the fair artist had paid a little more reverence to Mozart. 
The “* Porgi amor” and “‘ Dove sono” are not exactly songs to 
be meddled lightly with, and, with all due deference to Made- 
moiselle Parodi, she added no new charm to the composer by 
alterations. There was much to commend in Mademoiselle 
Parodi’s share in the concerted music, and her acting was cha- 
racterised by judgment and good taste. 

Signor Coletti and Signor Belletti, as Count Almaviva and 
Figaro respectively, exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
acted and sang in a most praiseworthy manner. The Count 
of Signor Coletti, and the Figaro of Signor Belletti might 
perhaps have been ameliorated, the one by the addition of 
grace and lightness to his performance, the other by a slight 
infusion of comic humour. Both were loudly and frequently 
applauded in their songs, and Signor Coletti deservedly 
encored in the duet, “ Crudel perche,” with Madame Sontag. 
Signor Belletti was encored in the ‘‘ Non pid andrai,” but did 
not think proper to respond. He came on, instead, leading 
Madame Sontag and Alboni. 

On Thursday he accepted the encore, which indisposition 
only prevented him from doing on Tuesday. 

Lablache as Bartolo—let no one else ever dream of playing 
Bartolo, either the Bartolo of the Nozze di Figaro, or the 
Bartolo of the Barbiere; Lablache has taken out a patent 
from nature—sang the “ Vendetta” song stupendously. Could 
Mozart have heard Lablache sing this magnificent song, it 
would have gone nigh to have driven him mad, As it is, it 
is quite as well Mozart is not in London, and that he has not 
the entrée of her Majesty’s Theatre. Need it be noted how 
Lablache sang in the concerted pieces, and how his gigantic 
voice told in the finales, especially the one in the second act. 
By the way, Balfe has presented us with the Nozze di Figaro 
divided into four acts, in the form and according to the com- 
poser’s score. This is perfectly right. 

The opera was well played in almost every respect. An 
occasional hesitation and uncertainty were observable in the 
finale in the second and last acts; but, generally speaking, the 
principals were exceedingly correct, and the band and chorus 
left us nothing whatsoever to find fault with. Balfe’s corps is 
nightly improving, thanks to his zeal and untiring assiduity. 
The overture went capitally, and was taken at a rattling pace. 

On Thursday Figaro was repeated. 

To-night is positively the last night of the season, and is 
announced as Sontag’s “‘ Farewell Night.” Why it should be 
called “‘ Sontag’s Farewell Night,” and not “ Alboni’s Fare- 
well Night,” we are at a loss to know. Mr. Lumley assuredly 
intends to engage the charming German Cantatrice next season, 
or he would have announced her “ Last Appearance,” and 
having intended so, it was unnecessary to draw such a marked 
distinction between Alboni and Sontag. But these and the 
like be among the managerial policies from which neither the 
public nor the critic can draw any conclusion; and as we 
belong to both brotherhoods, we shall attempt at no solution, 
All we can be sure of is, that the most perfect singing, beyond 








all comparison, in the Nozze di Figaro cn Tuesday and 
Thursday, was that of Alboni in Cherubino. 

Next week we shall give a review of the season, in which 
we shall have a multiplicity of subjects to discuss. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Tue last representation of Le Prophete, for the present 
season, was announced for Tuesday evening, and attraeted a 
very crowded audience 

A closer familiarity with the music has confirmed us in the 
opinion we expressed after the first performance, that Le 
Prophete is Meyerbeer’s most original and perfect work. Not, 
only is the interest more equally sustained from first to last, 
but there are a greater number of beautiful pieces, separately 
considered, than in any other of his operas. The opening. 
chorus, “ La brezza e tranquilla,” the duet for Bertha and. 
Fides, “ Della Mosa un di nell’ onde,” the two airs of Fides, 
“‘O Figlio mio,” and “ Pieta, pieta,” (in the first and third 
acts,) the trio of Oberthal and the two Anabaptists, ‘ Di 
vostre bandiere,” and the whole of the finale to the third act, 
must rank among the highest efforts of the modern school of 
dramatic music. Besides these, the fir-t air of Jean of 
Leyden, ‘“‘ Un impero piu soave” that which follows the 
dream), all the ballet-music, the several choruses of the Ana- 
baptists—and especially the brilliant and animated apostrophe 
to liberty, ‘‘ All’ armi”—the chorus in the skating scene,. 
“Son qui le fancialle,” and the final bacchanalian song of 
Jean, “ Beviam e intorno giri,” though less elevated in style, 
are equally picturesque and appropriate, and only inferior to 
the others from the situations which they illustrate being of a 
lower order of interest. Frequent repetition has vastly im- 
proved the general effect of the performance, and thanks to 
the diligence and talent of Mr. Costa, and the thorough 
efficiency of the band and chorus under his control, the 
Prophete at the Royal Italian Opera, in spite of the omissions 
and curtailments absolutely necessary for an English audience, 
which cannot possibly endure five hours of music at one 
sitting, is in nothing inferior, and in some respects far superior, 
to the Prophete at the Thédtre de la Nation, the Grand Opera 
of Paris. The reception awarded to the opera on Tuesday 
night showed how much it has won upon public opinion, and 
that those who merely liked it on the first heating, have 
become zealous admirers on more intimate acquaintance. 

Madame Viardot, by her conception and exeeution of the 
character of Fides, has placed herself on a level with the great- 
est of dramatic singers; and Mario’s Jean of Leyden is un 
doubtedly his most artistic and striking performance. In 
Mario, indeed, rests the chief point of superiority which the - 
London representation of the Prophéie can boast over that of ‘ 
the Paris Académie Royale. To say nothing of his admirable 
vocal requisites, the manly gzace of his person, and the» 
picturesque beauty of his acting, eminently befit him to im-. 
personate the romantic character of the Prophet. Both artists 
exerted themselves most zealously on Tuesday ; and, passing 
over the points of less palpable interest, we may mention the 
grand scene in the finale to the third act, where Fides denies 
her maternity, to save the life of her son, as having been more . 
than ever powerful and impressive. It was listened to with 
breathlcss interest throughout; and when the curtain dropped 
the applause, from every part of the house, was enthusiastic, 
in the strongest sense of the term. The other grand point of: 
effect was Madame Viardot’s aria di bravura, at the ¢om- 
mencement of the last act, ‘‘O, fero mio destino,” in which 
Fides begins by cursing, and ends by calling on Heaven to be 
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merciful to her son. This was a fine display of energetic and 
passionate vocalisation, and created a furore. 

. Miss Cathcrine Hayes, who has recovered from her severe 
HhAisposition, went through the character of Bertha with 
wndeviating care and correctness, although in many places 
(especially in the last ¢rio), the music is painfully high for her 
voice. The chorus, “ All’ armi,” sung with great power and 
decision, was loudly encored, and the trio for male voices, one 
of the most striking pieces in the opera, sung much more 
perfectly than on the first night by Mei, Tagliafico, and Marini, 
was better appreciated in consequence. The bacchanalian air 
of the Prophet, in the last act, declaimed with irresistible 
fervour by Mario, was unanimously encored, and made an 
effective climax to the opera. The orchestra obtained the 
usual honors in the brilliant march of the coronation scene. 
Madame Viardot and Mario were obliged to reappear before 
the curtain after each of the last three acts, and twice after 
the second. 

On Thursday the Huguenots was given for the last time this 
season. The performance was wondrously fine throughout, 
and left a great impression on the auditors. This grand work 
was never more perfectly represented at the Royal Italian 
Opera. All the artists seemed to exert themselves as for a 
particular occasion. Grisi and Mario created the usual furore, 
and obtained the usual recalls. 

To-night the regular season closes with Lucrezia Borgia, and 
the third act of the Prophete. ‘‘ God save the Queen” will be 
sung by the entire company. 

Three extra nights are announced for next week at lowered 
prices. On Tuesday the Prophete will be given; on Thurs- 
day, a grand combined entertainment, embracing the second 
and third acts of the Huguenots, and the second and third acts 
of the Prophete ; on Friday, instead of Saturday, positively 
the last night of the season, the Don Giovanni, with Grisi, 
Pauline Garcia (Zerlina—her first appearance in that part in 
England), Corbari, Mario, Marini, Tagliafico, Polonini, and 
Tamburini. This will be the first time Grisi and Pauline 
Garcia appeared together. The season will therefore close 
with the most attractive performance of the season. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 





BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 





CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 590.) 
” XX. Bestpes the art of cutting gems, the Etrurian artists 
have displayed a talent for carving in brass, of which several 
paterz give evidence, This utensil, which we call an “‘ offering- 
cup” ( Opferschale), was used to pour libations of water, wine, 
or honey, partly on the altar, partly on the victim itself, and 
is of various forms. Those which we see in the sacrifices in 
Roman works in relief are usually round shallow cups without 
handles; but nevertheless there is on a work of the sort in 
the Villa Albani, a patera formed in the Etruscan manner, like 
a flat plate with a stem; while in the Herculaneum Museum 
several pater, which are deep and completely hollowed, 
have stems which invariably terminate in a ram’s head. The 
Etruscan patere, on the other hand—at least those on which 
figures are engraved—are like a flat plate, with a shallow rim, 
and have, for the most part, such a stem, that, being too 
short, it must have been inserted in a handle of another mate- 





rial. Those paterze, which had ornaments of the herb which is 
called “‘ filix” in Latin, and “ felce” in Italian, are termed 
“ patere@ filicate ;” but I have not seen any of the kind. 
When the ornaments were of ivy, as is the case with mo:t 
pateree, they were termed “‘hederate,” and of this kind ore 
is in my possession. Engraven works like these were called 
by the Greeks xarayAvga. 

XXI. Of the coins, some belong to the earliest monuments 
of Etruscan art (a), and I have before my eyes two which an 
artist at Rome keeps in a museum of select and rare Greek 
coins. They are of acompound whitish metal, and in a good 
state of preservation. One of them has upon one side an 
animal, which seems to be a stag; while upon the other side 
are two figures placed front-wise, which resemble each other, 
and hold a staff. These must be the first attempts in the art. 
The legs are two lines, which end in a round point, indicating 
the feet; the left arm, which holds nothing, is a line, slightly 
curved, which, descending from the shoulder, reaches almost 
to the feet; the face is shaped like a fly’s head.. The other 
coin has a head on one side and a horse on the other. 

XXII. This indication of Etrurian works is according to 
their kinds, and is therefore the easiest, while it is bound to 
no system. With respect to the art, and the period according 
to which they are to be considered in the following section, 
we may observe the following order. To the oldest time and 
the earliest style belong apparently the coins just mentioned, 
the relief of Leucothea, and perhaps also the statue in the 
Villa Albani, as well as the Genius in brass in the Barberini 
Palace, and the Pregnant Woman in the Villa Mattei. The 
three deities on a round altar, the quadrangular pedestal with 
the Labours of Hercules, both in the Campidoglio, the trian- 
gular altar (already mentioned) in the Villa Borghese, and the 
two Apollos in the Campidoglio and the Palace Conti, I look 
upon as works of the subsequent period and of the second style. 
I also think that the gems already described are works rather 
of the second than of the first style, especially if they are 
compared with the Leucothea. I would here add the Well 
Mouth in the Capitoline Museum, upon which are represented 
the twelve superior deities, that is to say, if we regard this 
work as Etruscan. To the best period of Etruscan art, as 
compared with these, apparently belong the statues of brass 
(already mentioned) in the Florentine Gallery, as well as most 
if not all the sepulchral urns which are known, and of which 
the greater part have been found at Volterra. 

XXIII. Further, something is to be communicated about 
Etruscan pictures; yet as no others have been preserved but 
those which have been discovered in the old tombs of Tar- 
quinii, one of the twelve chief cities of Etruria, it will not 
appear remote from our purpose to prefix some information 
about the tombs at last discovered. 

XXIV. These tombs are all cut out of white stone, called 
Tufo(a), and lie in a plain(d) near Cunete, about three (c) 
German miles from the sea, and twelve(d) miles beyond 
Civita Vecchia. The entrance into these tombs is from above 
downwards, by means of a round(e) perpendicular circle, 
which grows narrow like a cone towards the opening. In this, 
at the distance of about half the height of a man, are some 
holes, cut one above another, and serving for steps to descend 
into these hollows. Such steps are generally five in number. 
In one of these tombs is a longish urn cut into the stone 
itself for the dead body. The vault or ceiling of the tombs 
is in some respects carved, after the fashion of the beams at 
the top of a room, while, at the same time, the carvings _ 
resemble the square hollows called lJacunaria, and some of 
them have ornaments along their edges. In some other tombs 
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this ceiling is carved like the antique pavements, which are 
composed of small square equilateral tiles, laid on the narrow 
edge in the form of a fish’s back-bone, hence the work is 
called Spina pesce. This ceiling is supported by square 
pillars, hewn out of the Tufo itself, and varying in number 
in proportion to the size of the tombs, Although these tombs 
were not lighted by any opening (for the entrance at the top 
was closed), they are full of ornaments, not only on the 
ceiling, but also on the walls and pillars; among which even 
the Meandri, as they are called, may be perceived. Nay, 
some have all round them, on every side, a broad painted 
stripe, which here occupies the place of the frieze and proceeds 
always over the pillars, while some of the pillars are com- 
pletely covered with huge figures, These paintings are 
executed on a broad coating of plaster. Some of them are 
discernable enough, but others, where the air or the damp has 
been admitted, are partially obliterated. 

XXV. The paintings in one of these tombs have been 
published by Buonarotti in ill-designed outlines; but these 
which I am describing were discovered afterwards, and contain 
more important subjects. Most of the friezes represent 
battles or attempts on the life of individuals; while others 
represent the Etruscan doctrine of the state of the soul 
after death. In these are seen—here two black winged genii, 
with a hammer in one hand and a snake in the other, drawing 
along a waggon by the pole, upon which the figure or the soul 
of the deceased is sitting; there, two other genii are striking 
with long hammers a naked male figure, which has fallen to 
the ground. Among the first-mentioned class of pictures are 
seen partly regular battles between warriors, six of whom, 
unclad, press close to each other, and laying their round shields 
one over another, fight in that position; while other warriors 
have square shields, and are most of them naked. In other 
fights, short swords, like daggers, are being thrust into the 
heart of some fallen figures. In the midst of this bloodshed 
an aged king is running about with an indented crown on his 
head, which is, perhaps, the oldest indented royal crown repre- 
sented on ancient works. From this crown we may give 
higher antiquity to the diadem, which, according to all modern 
writers, was not introduced among the Greeks till after the 
death of Alexander. An indented crown of the same sort is 
worn by a male figure on two Etruscan sepulchral urns, which 
likewise seems to represent a king; as well as by a female 
figure on a vessel of terra cotta. There is also an undressed, 
soaring young male figure on a Herculanean picture, who 
holds a crown of the sort in his hand. On another frieze, 
where neither of these classes of subjects is represented, we 
$e among other figures a clothed female, with a cap widening 
at the top on her head, over which her dress is drawn 
as far as the middle. Such a cap was called by the Greeks 
mudewv, and according to Pollux was a common dress with 
the women. Juno, at Sparta, had a similar head-dress, and 
the like may also be seen in the Juno at Samos and at 
Sardis, upon coins; Ceres, too, on a relief in the Villa Albani, 
wears a capofthe sort. It may serve for further observation to 
remark, that in this same work, among dancing female figures, 
some are perfectly stiff, and represented in the Egyptian style. 
These are probably deities, who had this assumed form and 
no other. J say probably, because these pictures have been 


injured by the damp, and are, therefore, not to be distinguished 
in every part. 

XXVI. Among the pictures I comprise painted statues, 
like the one which [ have described in the Herculaneum 
Museum, and painted reliefs on sepulchral urns (of which Buo- 








naretti has published some), where the figures are coated with 
a white, upon which the other colours are afterwards laid. 

As an addition to this section, we may give an investigation 
of the intelligence respecting twelve urns of porphyry, which 
are said to have been found at Chiusi in Tuscany, but which 
now are not to be found in all Tuscany, nor even in Jtaly. 
If these were to be found, they might prove to be of a stone 
somewhat similar to porphyry, especially as Leander Alberti 
gives the name of porphyry to a stone of the kind found near 
Volterra. Gori, who makes the communication from a MS. in 
the library of the house of Strozzi, at Florence, also gives an 
inscription on one of these urns. As his communication 
seemed to me doubtful, I had a perfect copy made of the ori- 
ginal. The whole appears suspicious, both from the nature of 
the thing itself, and from the age of the MS. For it is not 
credible that the Grand Dukes of Tuscany, who have been all 
very attentive to what concerns art and antiquity, should suffer 
such rare works to leave their country, especially as the urns 
moust have been found towards the middle of the last century. 
Moreover, the letters, of which the Strozzian MS. consists. have 
been all written between 1653 and 1660, and the one which 
contains this information belongs to the year 1657, and is 
written by a monk to another monk. Hence I look upom it 
as a monkish legend. Gori himself has made alterations. In 
the first place, he has not rightly stated the measure as pointed 
out, for the latter mentions two braccia in height, and as many 
in length (a Florentine braccia being two-and-a-half Roman 
palms), while Gori gives only|three palms. Besides, the inscrip- 
tion in the original does not look very Etruscan, the peculiar 
form having been given in the print, 





Setect NorEs. 
(a) This is not Tufo, but a compound of various marine deposits.—Fea. 
(b) There are hills there —Fea. 
(c) Four or five.—Fea. 
(d) Fourteen or fifteen.—Fea. 
(e) The opening is not round, but square.—Fea. 


(To be continued.) 
«*s The “ Euterpe” of Herodotus will be continued next week 





SONNET. 
NO. CCXLVII. 


Cuoosg any state except indifference : 

All other states some benefit may bring, 

And if, perchance, they bear with them a sting, 
’Tis good that even pain should stir the sense. 
Oh, gather energy ! no matter whence, 

A life is not a life without a spring ; 

For motives take love, hatred, anything :— 

If the world ’s barren, act on a pretence. 
That dull, dead calm, some call philosophy, 

Is none ;—it is a poison of the soul, 

Which crusts it over with a darksome tomb ; 
The nature of philosophy must be 

A passion for the High, that spurns controul— 


An aspiration for a long-lost home. “N.D: 





THE NEW MUSIC SCHOOL. 
(From the Spectator.) 


Tue great public hall which is rising on the north side of 
Long Acre is remarkable in its origin and in its objects: it is 
a monument of things achieved, and a theatre for work to be 
done; the most substantial creation of a spirit new to this 
metropolis, the abode which that spirit has made for its own 
shelter and growth. Many of our readers have heard the 
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great choruses at John Hullah’s concerts in Exeter Hall: this 
:.js the palace ra'sed for those choruses and their teicher; and 
it has: been called into existence by the same force which 
‘ created the choruses. A new art-class has been brought into 
“the world among the varied classes of the metropolis ; and it 
is interesting to trace the development of that class, not only 
- as the product of a directing energy, but also us the represen- 
_ tative of an influence which is destined to exercise considerable 
_ power in our social development. 
An idea once prevailed that the singing-classes were the fruit 
_of Government patronage, from which Mr. Hullah derived a 
‘profit: it turns out that this impression was altogether erro- 
‘neous. Mr. Hullah did submit his plan of multitudinous 
~ teaching, based on that of Wilhem, to the Privy Council, and 
’ obtained the ‘‘ countenance” of that august body, with its per- 
“mission to instruct normal classes intended for schoolmasters 
‘ and schoolmistresses. The payments of these pupils scarcely 
“eovered the expenses on their behalf. Others wanted to be 
taught, were admitted, and paid a small sum. Thus ori- 
ginated the general “ singing-classes,” which were highly 
‘ successful ; insomuch that the funds derived from them 
suffeed to cover a debt incurred under the Privy Council, 
for drawing, arithmetic, and other classes unconnected with 
Mr. Hullah, to the amount of £756. While the official 
connexion lasted, the gains of the singing-classes were in 
great part swallowed up by the losses of the others. In 1842 
b-gan the great choral meetings at Exeter Hall, in which ori:i- 
nated the ‘‘ upper singing-classes.” The immense expense of 
rent drove the classes and the teacher from the Hall to the 
Apol'onicon Rooms; which are so cramped and inconvenient 
that the pupils are turned away for want of space to learn 
and pract'se in, and the great coneerts have still to be held at 
Exeter Hall. Meanwhile, Mr. Hullah was earning a good 


name and very distinguished approbation for his success, but 


little more; and his pupils, witnessing a zeal which was in 
the inverse ratio to the remuneration, devised a plan for giving 
their sense of it a substantial expression: they resolved to 
aid their teacher in building this music-hall, the want of which 
hed been severely felt. The first stone was laid in 1847, 
and the building has attained its full height, — not its full 
length or finish; for the length, ground is required, of which 
the present occupant will not yield immediate possession ; 
fir the fini h. funds. The pupils, though not confined to the 
working classes, were not among the wealthiest ; even the in- 
stalment of 5090/. presented to the teacher when the first 
stone was laid, was a striking effort for such a body. A meet- 
ing was held at the Bishop of Winchester’s house; a subscrip- 
tion was opened, and headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a host of names; many of the best in the land have 
joined ; but some 1000/. is still needed to put the edifice in 
working order. ‘ 

Although literally given to John Hullah, as an honorarium 
for the services which have not been stinted according to 
their reward, the building will be a real gift to the metropo- 
lis.. It will be plain and simple, but excellently adapted to 
the main object—the tuition, practice, and display of choral 
music. The great hall is already some 80 feet long—in its 
extended form it will be 120 feet long; it is 60 feet in 
breadth, and forty in height: already it is perceived that the 
structure is excellently calculated for hearing. The same 
may be said of a fine lecture-room: there are also class- 
rooms and cther conveniences. It will be a great and worthy 
hall for music. 

We have before described Mr. Hullah’s work in making 
large numbers practically acquainted with classical music ; 


the effect of that aesthetical cultivation carried by his pupils 
into classes of society in all varieties of condition; and the 
manifest signs of a spontaneous moral discipline, One fact 
which we have but recently learned, corroborates our assertion 
t':at art exercises a direct but powerful influence in cultivating 
the feelings—more direct and powerful than any kind of pre- 
cept, in so far as it bends the very sensations, motives, and 
wishes of those subjected to it. The attendants of these 
singing classes are for so many hours a week exercised in un- 
dergoing and sharing high and refined feelings; it is a striking 
fact, that, throughout the many years in which they have 
assembled in such numbers, not a single act of an immoral or 
discreditable kind can be alleged; and if occasionally, at rare 
intervals, a slight disposition has been shown by individuals 
to a perversely selfish or conceited indulgence of personal 
wishes, it has yielded to the influence of the teacher and 
the general feeling without a straggle—has melted in the 
genial atmosphere of art. We believe that a practical obser- 
vation of the moral discipline thus instituted has not only 
drawn around the chief mover of the system, the imposing 
array of authorities that take a lead in the general subscrip- 
tion, but has imparted even to the wisest an unexpected 
lesson on the moral influence of art. 

In its new abode, this influence will have scope for much 
broader development. Candidates for admission will no 
longer be excluded for want of space. Additional branches 
of instruction will probably be cultivated. The example of 
these admirably-officered working amateurs, which has already 
affected the discipline of cognate societies in a very whole- 
some manner, will be more forcibly displayed. A musical 
population, representing all classes, has already been formed : 
it will be vastly increased ; and the modest pride which brings 
together such numbers in the unobtrusive performances of 
great works for the sake of the art, will have still further 
opportunities of strengthening and extending the influence of 
the art, and the willingness to take part in its ministrati ns. 
The sociologist will be interested in the fusion of classes 
which is thus brought about by no process of “ dragging 
down,” but by a process which is helping to render every 
pupil an accomplished gentleman or a refined gentlewoman, 
of cultivated utterance, disciplined mind and mien, exalted 
taste, and trained sympathy with the high and the beautiful. 
We lately cited the authority of the Bishop of London on the 
influence of art ministering to religion; in aiding the fund 
for the present edifice, Dr. Blomfield is joined by a large 
portion of the Episcopal Bench, in recognising the same 
influence; a fact which singularly attests the immense pro- 
gress, not only of art in the body of society, but of sound 
opinion in high and not easily accessible quarters. 





VOCAL DEBUTANTES OF THE SEASON. 


From an article, under this title, in the Liverpool Journal, 
we select some passages which our readers will peruse with 
interest. We omit others, not only because they are opposed 
t> our own opinions, but because they are manifestly unjust 
and illiberal. 


“There is a popular cry on the continent that England is an ur musical 
country; even our own countrymen echo it with complacency, and never 
dream of attempting a refutation of that which they have received as a 
self-evident fact for years. Foreigners, seeing no established purely 
national opera, inquire the reason, and are answered, “ The fact is, sir, 
we are not a musical nation ;” and this satisfies al] parties. 

“Now, the fact is, that we are not only one of the most musical 
nations, but, of all who te to themselves that title, we are, beyond 





all question, the most fastidious and the most free from any nationa) 
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feeling which could operate on our judgment. Talent and genius, of 
whatever clime, are cherished amongst us with as much pride and re- 
‘verenice as if they were ‘native, and to the manner born.’ ‘ Genius is of 
no nation ;’ and the English practically recognise this axiom in its high- 
est sense. Vocalists never feel their fame secure until they have tempted 
London criticism. Musicians arrive with continental acclamations ringing 
‘jn their ears; but it avails them nothing. We do not. take anything 
upon trust. When heard by the most generous and critical audience in 
the world, they at once, and as if by magic, fall into their proper place. 
When the favorite of La Scala steps on the stage of the London Opera- 
house, she must feel that pre-eminence in every artistic quality—will 
alone awaken enthusiasm there; and whatever honor may have been 
assigned elsewhere, it is their approbation that, in reality, gives true 
distinction. 

“We are a wealthy nation, fond of luxury, and able to pay a high 
price for it; and that music is the greatest of all luxuries, none but the 
class whom Shakspeare denounces will attempt to deny. Pages might 
be written on this subject; but musical history, from the time of Handel 
to that of Mendelssohn, will prove our assertion to be strictly true. 

“This has been one of the most important and brilliant musical seasons 
ever known in England. » Its importance increases by the fact, that we 
are threatened with the loss of the great prima donna of the age, who, if 
she does retire, will do so with honors thick upon her, and with the pride 
and consciousness of having triumphed over rival after rival, whom the 
existence of two opera-houses have called forth; and still more, with 
having maintained her position, when a younger vocalist was running 
the most remarkable career that musical history has ever recorded, and 
creating an enthusiasm to which Sontag’s early career will alone bear 
parallel. Yet at no time did Grisi stand higher.” 


We are glad to be able to confute our cotemporary, At 
present Madame Grisi has no intention whatever of quitting 
the stage. She passes the winter at St, Petersburgh, where 
she is engaged by the Emperor, with Mario, Tamburini, 
Coletti, Gardoni, Corbari, Tagliafico, Mdlle. De Merie, Ma- 
dame Frezzolini, &c.,; &c. Next season she returns to the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

If (as we presume) by the “ younger vocalist,” our cotem- 
porary means Jenny Lind, he is quite wrong in stating that 
Madame Sontag’s early career bears any parallel with that of 
the Swedish Nightingale. 


“ And now, when there is a whisper of this being her last season, 
claimants for the position she occupied are starting up in quick succes- 
sion ; and all are interested in finding one worthy to succeed her. Ano- 
ther vocalist, Persiani, has taken her farewell, and there is her piace to 
be filled. At home and abroad search has been made for one to supply 
the vacant place; and consequently never before has there been such a 
congregation of vocalists in London, and of every nation, English 
amongst the number—Catherine Hayes and Madlle. De Meric. The 
debutantes this season are Parodi, Catherine Hayes, Mesdiles. Angri and 
De Meric.” 


Madlle. de Merie is. not English, nor can she speak on® 
word of the language. Persiani is not going to leave th® 
stage—at least we have strong reasons for supposing that she 
will again form one of the Royal Italian Opera troupe next 
season, 


“ Sontag is the great star of the season, but we cannot, of course, 
speak of her as a débutante. Neither can we of Garcia, who created 
such an immense sensation last week in the Prophete ; and we trust to be 
able to combine un account of her with a notice of the opera itself. Of 
Parodi, Hayes, Angri, De Meric, and Sontag, we will proceed to give a 
slight sketch, as it may prove interesting previous to our musical season 
more especially as most of these aré announced to appear at our Phil- 
harmonic festival this month.’”* 


There is another mistake of the “ star of the season” to the 
vocalist who has produced thé greatest sensation, Pauline 
Viardot Garcia is entitled to the high distinction. 


4 


“*Madlle. Parodi, the pupil and adopted daughter of Pasta, claims our 
first attention. We heard her at Sir Henry Bishop’s morning concert; 
lately, and the impression she then left upon our mind was, that she was 
the most extraordinary singer we had ever heard. She sang only on¢ 
song, by Mercadante, which was rapturously encoreds beg 











“In person she is of a commanding height, fine figure, decidedly 
handsome in feature, with an extremely fine-shaped head, promising 
more brain than is usually combined in musical people, with whom the 
imaginative powers often preponderate to the exclusion of the reasoning. 
As a singer, it is impossible to form a judgment of her from one hearing; 
and it is for this reason we apply the term extraordifiary to her, for she 
literally deprives those who hear her for the first time of anything like 
correct judgment. Her style is so new, her energy and phrasing so 
electrical, that she exercises a fascination—a power over her atidience—» 
that they must become accustomed to before anything like calm criticism 
can be attempted, or before it can be discovered whether it is the apt 
pupil or the woman of genius you listen to. If the former, the charm 
will soon fade and pall; if the latter, it wi:l be ever fresh and new. The 
critics say she sings flat. There was no evidence of this in the concert 
room, but it may be different on the stage, where unerring truth in the 
voice is required. Her voice is of a fine quality, beautifully clear, distinct, 
and firm in its enunciation, but as we said before, we are not in a position 
to form a fair estimate of her. If she pleases us as much on a second 
hearing, we should say she is the future singer.” 


None would be more delighted than ourselves to see Madlle 
Parodi, a most deserving, gentle, and intelligent artist, fulfil 
the prophesy of our contemporary. His estimate of her 
talent, however, altogether surpasses our comprehension. 

We shall pass over the critiques upon Miss Hayes and 
Madlle. Angri, which are preposterous from their exaggerated 
severity. The faults of these clever artists (and who is with- 
out faults?) we have never refrained from signalizing; but 
our cotemporary fastens on them with the eager gripe of a 
partisan, and is blind of both eyes to their merits. His 
estimate of the promising Madlle. de Meric is more just and 
more to the purpose :— 

‘* Madile. De Meric, second contralto of the establishment, is extremely 
young. Her voice is of the purest and finest quality; the chest tones 
are produced with truth and purity. As yet her compass is limited, but 
it is a voice capable of great exertion, and, with so young a vocalist, we’ 
may hope for much. Altogether, she is one of the most promising 
amongst the débudantes of the season.” 


We shall be glad to make a further acquaintance with the 
writer of these extracts, who, apart from his unfounded anti- 
pathies, seems to be a critic of intelligence and means. 





CRITICAL ANSWER TO “MUSICAL ENIGMA.” 


Tue whole, consisting of 25 letters, is ‘‘ Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.” The words formed by the various combinations 
of the letters are—Fétis, Field, Ernst, Lanner, Leonora, Fry, 
Bolebo, (ought to be ** Bolero,” but is not, owing to an erro- 
neous 17), Norma, Bellint, (here I beg to express my admira- 
tion at the introduction of 11, as producing a graceful variety ; 
whereas the doubling of the 3 would have been monotonous,) 
Balfe, finale, ballet, (“is performed in the theatre” is a meagre 
definition—lecus admodum frigidus), Adorf, Oalieri, (?) lento, 
Maex, (ought to be Marz ; but is prevented by a wicked 10), 
Flenselt, Heller, Othello, (would it not be better to strike out 
15 and make it Otello ?) 1 ff, ossini, (designed for Rossini, but 
the design is frustrated by the strangest symbol I ever saw in 
my life,) Ries, notes (reads better in figures than in letters) ; 
“« My 8, 14, 20, 10, 12, is published,” has a dulcet effect ; 
but “notes is published” somewhat jars upon the ear). André, 
Diabelli, (again admire the graceful use of different figures for 
the double 1,—this remark will not be made on any future 
occasion), — Di-28-son, (28 being above 25 is out of all 
bounds; but, as I know nothing about Boston publishers, I 
cannot suggest a correction,) Boston, Lezeine, (is this right ?) 
Benteen, Baltimore, lyae (ought to be “lyre ;” therefore, 
correct 18 into 19), Arion, Lafon-26-t, (meant for Lafont ; 
but 26 is an alien), 4ode (should be Rodo,—same error as in 


| “‘ lyre”), Sonate, (sonata would be better), serenade, (say 
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nothing as to the fact of the sonata being heard less frequently 
than the serenade, not being in the habit of hearing either, ) 
De Me-35-er, (this is De Meyer, 35 being a new trespasser, ) 
Mano, (do not see the use of this Italian word, when ‘ Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy” would have given us “ hand,”) 
moderato, maestosv, morendo, dolore, molto, animato, brioso, 
fortissimh, (fortissimo is meant, —it may be remarked here 
that the sentence respecting De Meyer is incomplete,) 
tremolo, Rosellen, third, sixth, rondo, Leo, bassoon, Afranio, 
Arnati, Batiste, Alexander’s Feast, Oratorio, Handel, Marie, 
Herold, Robert le Diable, Meyerbeer, Seasons, Haydn, 
melod-26 (say 25, and call it ‘* melody”), harmony, talents, 





THE LAY OF HOPE. 
I. 


Tuere was hope in her sorrow, 
A light in her tears, 
That reposed on the morrow 
To comfort her fears ; 
And the shade that o’ercast 
Her pale forehead on high 
Was the cloudlet that passed 
From a soft A pril sky. 
Thro’ the garden she roamed—all it’s scenes how well known! 
Fot she look’d, as you’d look on companions alone! 
And her bosom it heaved, and the tear filled her eye— 
But she turned and rejected the tear and the sigh! 


Like the star in its brightness 
When moonbeams are dead, 
In her maidhood of lightness 
Too happy she sped. 
But the promise was vain— 
Ere her young roses bloom’d, 
The tempest and rain, 
All their sweetness consumed. 
She arose from her grief like the eyelid of morn— 
Tho’ moist with night-tears, nor deject, nor forlorn. 
As the flow’r from the grave borrows beauty and might, 
She glean’d from her sadness endurance and light. 


Ill. 


Whisper fine round her dwelling 
Ye winds of the North! 
Sing, ye birds, ever telling 
Her praise and her worth! 
Be her guards, ye bright spheres! 
In your heav’n where ye be, 
And dissolve all her fears 
In your glad minstrelsy ! 
Sound her name, and for ever, the Maid who hath told 
A strain for the mourner, the hopeless, and old : 
Who, scorn’d and forsaken, still loved to forgive— 


‘Who knew how to suffer, and knew how to live. F. M. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


_ Ar present musical affairs here are very dull, as every one 
is keeping his money for the Philharmonic Concerts and to 
hear Sontag. Last week the town was all alive in consequence 
of a grand Fancy Fair and Flower Show, which was held at 
the Princes’ Park, and produced about £11,000 for the prin- 
cipal charities of the town. The local and military bands in 
the town and neighbourhood were present, and joined together 
in a grand battle-piece, composed by M. Seume, the clever 
band-master of the 46th Regiment, at present stationed here, 


The effect is described as having been perfectly startling to 
the “ natives,” who are not quite so accustomed to ** monstres 
concerts” as their Cockney brethren. The week’s amuse- 
ments were wound up bya grand concert at the Theatre 
Royal last Saturday, at which all the resident musical talent 
in the town “‘ assisted.” 

The concert went off with great éclat—the most prominent 
feature being the pianoforte playing of a M. Whele, from 
Prague: 

The present star of our Theatre Royal is Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwilliam, a lady who has long been a distinguished favorite 
with the Liverpool public. Since she was last here she has 
vastly improved—she sings with charming sweetness and sim- 
plicity, and acts with great naiveté and spirit. I saw her the 
other evening in a neat little piece, entitled ‘Our young 
Queen,” the music of which is composed by her clever brother, 
Mr. Ed. Fitzwilliam, the leader of the orchestra.. The music 
is very pretty and lively, and was most admirably sung by 
Miss Fitzwilliam, whose intelligent acting and sweet voice 
drew down frequent and boisterous applause. . [a the course 
of the evening she gained a loud encore in Balfe’s song, 
‘‘Woman’s heart,’ which she sings with infinite taste and 
vivacity—it.was worthy of Thillon, whom Miss Fitzwilliam 
much reminds you of in voice and genlilesse. The house, I 
am sorry to say, was not well attended, but perhaps that was 
owing to the weather, for it was very wet. Next week I hope 
the audiences will be larger, for we shall have an opportunity 
of seeing James Wallack, one of the most accomplished and 
most popular actors of the day, though he is little known to 
the play-goers of Liverpool. He makes his first appearance 
in the Brigand, in which Miss Fitzwilliam will also appear. 

The Hungarian vocalists, I forgot to mention, have also 
been singing at the Theatre Royal. Their novel vocal efforts, 
and the ease, skill, and taste with which they give their pecu- 
liar national airs have been a source of great wonder and 
delight to the cudiences. 

I understand the Italian company, including Signora Mon- 
tenegro, &c., are going to give a few farewell performances 
before they leave England. Miss Whitnall, after a variety of 
negociations and at an enormous expense, has engaged 
Madame Sontag for her annual concert on the 18th of October ; 
the other artists engaged are Lablache pére and fils, Calzolari, 
and Thalberg. Miss Whitnall spares no trouble and expense 
to please her patrons, and I hope that on this occasion she 
will meet the success which her efforts to give them the highest 
gratification so well merit. 

As regards the Philharmonic Concert there is little new. 
The decorators, et omne hoc genus, are hard at work, and the 
tickets are going off like “ wild-fire.’ The following is the 
scheme of the evening concerts; it is rich in the choicest 
morceaux, but I think we might have had a little more of 
Meyerbeer, whose music is scarcely ever heard here. But 
doubtless the indefatigable secretary has done every thing for 
the best. Whitworth does not come, but it is expected that 
Machin will fill his place. Whether the change will be for 
the better I can’t tell :— 





Monday Evening, August 27. 
PART I, 

Overture—Der Freischutz, AS, Has tas we Weber. 
Quartette—“ Cielo! il mio,” (Bianca e Faliero), Mdlle. 

Corbari, Madlle. L. Corbari, Sig. Bartolini, and Sig. 

Polonisth, 0° 5) 8 ye Oa A Otten 
Recitative and Aria—‘Come uno spirito,” (Roberto — 

Devereux) Sig. Nicolo Covas,... —.... sss sxe Donizetti, 
Trio—* Io t’amava,” (Nino) Madlle. Corbari, Madlle. L. 

Corbari, and Sig. Bartolini, ,.. 4. us ese Verdin 
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‘Scena and Aria—“ Come di tanto,” (Andromaca) Made. 
G. A. Maefarren, oo ooo 

Duet—“ Love's approach,” Misses A. and M. Williams, 

Recitative and Scena—“ Leise, leise,” (Der — 
Made. Viardot Garcia, ... 

Solo—“ Cantabile,” French horn, Mons. "Vivier. 

Cavatina—“ Deh vieni,” (Figaro) Madlle. Jetty deTreffz, 
Air—“ Still noch dies,” (Faust) Herr Carl Formes, _... 

Cavatina—“ Una voce poco fa,” (Ji Barbiere) Madlle. 
Alboni, 

Sestetto--“Sola, sola,” (i Don Giovanni) Made. Viardot 
Garcia, Madlle. Corbari, Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, Sig, 
Bartolini, Sig. aaah and Herr Carl Formes, 

Chorus—* Hear, holy saint,” (Masaniello) 


PART II. 

Overture, MS. (composed for this occasion) 

Sestetto—* Quest é un nodo,” (I Turco in Italia) Madlle. 
Alboni, Misses A. and M. Williams, Sig. Bartolini, 
Sig. Polonini, and Sig. Tagliafico, : 

Solo—Violoncello—Fantasia on Themes from Sonnam- 
bula, Sig. Piatti,. 

Duet—" Grosser ‘poit! se (Die Huguenotten) Made. Viardot 
Garcia and Herr Carl Formes, 

Tyrolienne—“ Corina, senti,” Madlle. Alboni, .. ae 

eae Sie aci?” (L’ Italiana in Algeri) Sig. Barto- 

olonini, and Sig. Ta gliafico, 

Booteh Boiled Gin a body,” Madlle. Jetty de Treff. 
Romanza—“ Non mi dir,” (Giovanni) Madlle. Corbari. 

Coro—‘ Forza dell’ alma,” (La Carita) Made. Viardot 

. Garcia, Made. Macfarren, Madlle. Corbari, Madlle. L. 
Corbari, Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, Misses A. and M. 
_ Williams, Madlle. Alboni, Sig. Bartolini, Sig. 5 arene 
Sig. Tagliafico, and Herr Carl Formes, eq 

Chorus—“ Fair as a bride,” (William Tell) - 

Finale Instrumental —“ os March,” "(Midsummer 
Night’s Dream)... A oat eae Af: 

Tuesday Bening, August 28, 
PART I. 

Overture—(Za Grotte Fingal) . 

Quintett—*“ Sento oh Dio!” (Cosi San Tutte) ‘Mesdlles. 
Jetty de Treffz, Corbari, Signori Bartolini, Polonini, 
and Tagliafico, . 


Macfarren. 
W.V.Wallace 


Weber. 


Mozart. 
Spohr. 


Rossini, 
Mozart. 
Auber. 
Benedict. 


Rossini, 
Piatti. 


Meyerbeer. 
Hummel. 


Rossini. 


Rossini. 
Rossini, 


Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn. 


Mozart. 


Air—“Indiessen heiligen E Hallen (Zauberflote) Herr Formes Mozart. 


Solo—“ In si barbara,” (Semiramide) Madlle. Alboni,... 

Duet—“ Tornami a dir,” (Don Pasquale) Made. Grisi 
and Sig. Mario, .. tee 

Solo—Violin—on airs from Il Pirata, Herr Ernst. 

Duet—*“ Winter mirth,” Misses Williams, 

Recit. and Air—Ah! non credea,” (Sonnambula) Made. 
Viardot Garcia,... 

Aria—* Non pid andrai,” (Nozze di Figaro) Si ig. Lablache, 

Solo—French horn—“ Scenes of my youth,” M. Vivier, 

Aria—“ Favorita del re!” (La Favorita) Sig. Mario, ... 

Chorus—‘ Who would stay,” (Oberon) .. ee 

PART I. 


Overture—(William Tell) 

Aria—“ O, mio Fernando,” (Za "Favorita) Made. Grisi, 

Solo—Pianoforte—Mons. Hallé. 

Duet—“ Deh pensa che,” (La Gazza Ladra) Mesdilles. 
Corbari and L. Corbari, 

Bair Song—“ Sparieren wollt "ich, ” Madile. J etty de 


Duetto—“ Sappi che un rio, , (La Donna. del Lago) Made. 
Grisi and Madlle. Alboni, .. 

Terzetto— Troncar suoi di,” (William Tell) " Signori 
Mario, T: , and Lablache, % 

Brindisi—“ ang ’ (Luerezia Borgia) Madlle. ‘Alboni, 

Duo Buffo—* The Singing Lesson,” Made. Grisi and 
Sig. Lablache, .., 

Chorus—“ When the west, ” 


eee ane eee ane 


Wednesday Evening, August 29. 


PART I, 
Pastoral Symphony, es 
Quintette—“ Signor, una la,” (Cenerentola) ‘Madlle: 
Alboni, Signori Bartolini, ‘Polo ini, Tagliafico, and 
- 3 Lablach he, eee eee 


eee ove tee eee 


Rossini. 
Donizetti. 
Benedict. 
Bellini. 
Mozart. 
Benedict. 
Donizetti. 
Weber. 
Rossini. 
Donizetti, 


Rossini. 


Marschner, 











Romanza—“ Quando lascio la Normandie,” MissC.Hayes, Meyerbeer. 
Air—“Tl mio tesoro,” (Don Giovanni) Sig. Mario, . Mozart. 
Duo—* Serbami ognor,” as hea Madame Grisi 

and Madlle. Alboni, ... Rossini, 
Rondo Papageno—Violin—Herr Erns ts Ernst. 
Duo Buffo—* Se fiato in corpo,” (ZZ matrimonio) Signori 

and Lablache, ... Cimarosa. 

Songs—“In cielo benedetto,” ‘and “Non fu ‘sogno,” 

(Lombardi) Madame Grisi,_... Verdi. 
Duets—“I would that my love,” and “ “May Bells, 3 

Misses Williams, aad Mendelssohn. 

PART I. 

Overture—“ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn, 
Terzetto—* Vorrei porlar, i (Falstaff) Mesdlles. - Corbar 

Jetty de Treffz, and L. Corbari, Balfe. 
Scena—“ O fero mio destino,” (Le Prophete) . ee Meyerbeer, 


Solo—Contra basso—Bottesini. 
Septetto—* De dritto miei ho l’ama,” (Huguenots) Signori 
ario, Bartolini, Polonini, Tagliafico, vee as Mr. 


Benson, and Herr Carl Formes, a » Meyerbeer. 
Tarantella—* La Danza,” Sig. Lablache, Rossini. 
Aria and Rondo—* Nacqui al affanno,” and “Non pia 

mesta,” (Cenerentola) Madlle. Alboni, ese Rossini. 
Song—* Auf flugeln,” Madlle. Jetty de ‘Treff, ... Mendelssohn. 
Duo—* Della mosa un di nell onde,” (Le Prophite) 

Madame Viardot Garcia and Miss C. Hayes, Meyerbeer. 
Air—“ Piff, Paff,” Caeraty Herr C. peyn Meyerbeer. 
Overture—J: ubilee, 2 pe ... Weber. 


You shall have a full and faithful ‘diniea of or day’s and 
evening’s performance, directly it is concluded. The town is 
all alive with bustle, and stands on the tiptoe of expectation. 





JEAN FRANCAIS LE SUEUR. 


Onr of the most eminent composers of France (born in 
1760) had been accused, during the ‘reign of terror,”. of 
‘‘having composed music for Jesus Christ.’ After a great 
deal of trouble, by the assistance of his friend, Chenier (the 
poet), he regained his liberty, but was still subject to the 
annoyance of being accompanied by a police-officer wherever 
he went. The first performance of his opera, Paul et Virginie, 
took place soon after, and pleased so much, that the delighted 
audience insisted upon the composer's appearing before the 
curtain. Le Sueur went forward, but not alone. The police- 
officer followed him upon the stage, which created so much 
laughter, that on that very evening he was at liberty to go 
where he pleased. Whilst composing the opera, Telemaque, 
he went to a session of the Assemblée Constituée. Mirabeau 
made a speech, and. the galleries were so crowded, that one of 
them (the same upon which Le Sueur was) gave way. The 
greatest excitement prevailed; but Le Sueur, whilst in the 
act of falling, and in the greatest danger, thought of nothing 
else but his opera, exclaiming ‘“‘O mon Dieu! Je ne finirai 
pas Telemaque.” Fortunately he escaped with only a few 
bruises, although several other persons met with an untimely 
death. In 1804 he produced his opera, Les Bardes, which 
met with the greatest success. 

The composer and empress were also present ; and towards 
the end of the third act, Napoleon, who had been applauding 
as heartily as the rest of the audience, sent for the composer. 
Le Sueur had, for two days previous to the performance, been 
so much engaged, that he had not been able even to change 
his dress, and felt, therefore, some hesitation to appear thus 
before the Emperor. But, Napoleon having been informed of 
this, said, ‘ I know, very well, what it is to make preparations 
for a battle, and shall mind his dress as little as those of my 
generals.”  ‘‘ Venez jouir de votre triomphe,” said the 
Emperor to the composer, when he entered his box, “vos 
deux premiers actes sont magnifiques, mais le troisieme est 
inaccessible,” 
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Le Sueur, having dedicated his opera, Les Bardes, to 
Napoleon, handed a copy of it to the Emperor, who immedi- 
ately commanded :—‘ Qu’on le mette dans ma bibliotheque 
il en fera le plus bel ornement.” He then ordered to be paid 
to Le Sueur 3000 francs, and said, “ ’Cest pour la reliure au 
moins, car s’il fallait payer le merite de l’ouvrage, il me faudrait 
vider une casette.” In 1809, Le Sueur intended to bring out 
his opera, La mort d’ Adam, but met with much opposition. 
Finally, however, he succeeded in overcoming all the machina- 
tions of his enemies, and the night for the first performance 
was fixed upon. On the day previous to this, the following 
letter circulated throughout Paris, und was even sent to the 
residence of the composer :—‘“ Vous etes prié d'assister au 
service et interrement du Sieur Adam, ancien proprietaire, qui 
se feront demain Mardi 21. Mars 1809, a sept heures et 
demie precises du soir, en l’Académie imperiale de musique, 
sa paroisse, oue il decedera—De profundis.” De la part de 
Madame sa céte, sa veuve, M. Cain, M. Abel, Mehela, 
Thyrsa, ses fils et filles. —Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
however, the opera was produced, and met with the greatest 
success, 





LOLA MONTES. 
(From the Jbserver.) 


Tue Helen of the age is, most assuredly, Lola Montes, 

alias Betsey James, alias the Grefinn von Landsfelt, alias 
Mrs. Heald. As far as can be gathered from her dark history, 
her first public act was alleged adultery, as her last is alleged 
bigamy. In the interim, what a variety of phases did she 
not witness in life. Lola Montes was a perfect beauty some 
six or seven years since; indeed, when she came out at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in 1842, her loveliness was surpassing : 
but this is to anticipate her history. At the present moment 
she may be some thirty years old, or thereabouts; and as 
regards her personal appearance, though she is still handsome, 
she can no longer lay claim to the title of lovely. 

The career of Lola Montes, or rather Mrs. James, or Mrs. 
Heald, has been romantic and extraordinary. In all human 
probability, she is an Irishwoman. She was married in 
Treland to an Irishman; and statements have been at various 
times made, to the effect that she is a native of the sister 
eountry. The family of James is a respectable one, in the 
county of Meath; and it seem that in July, 1837, she was 
married to Lieutenant James, of the East India Company’s 
service, one of that family. Her maiden name was Rose 
Anna Gilbert, and the marriage took place at Meath, in 
Treland. She accompanied her husband to India, and returned 
to Ireland in 1841 or 1842. From thence she came to this 
eountry, and a legal separation took place between her and 
her husband. The cause of that separation was an allegation 
of adultery with a Captain Lennox, a member of a Devonshire 
family. Judgment went against her in the Consistory Court 
by default ; she did not appear in person, or by proctor, to the 
suit instituted by her husband; and the judgment was a 
divorce a mensa et thoro, which was prayed on the part of the 
plaintiff. Shortly after this she appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the name of Lola Montes,—a Spanish balayrina. 
Her incompetency, as a public dancer, however, was evident 
on her first appearance ; but, added to this, she was recognised 
as the notorious Mrs. James, by a prince of the blood and his 
eompanions of the omnibus box. The result was, that her 
beauty could not save her from insult. To avenge themselves 
of the director, Mr. Lumley, for some pique conceived against 
him at the moment, the chivalrous Englishmen of the higher 





classes hooted a woman from the stage. Lola Montes ap- 
peared only once more; after that she never came on the 
mimic scene again. From England, where she tangled the 
virtuous Earl of Malmesbury in a delicate kind of newspaper 
correspondence—an assertion having been made in public that 
she visited that pious nobleman at his own house — from 
England she proceeded to Paris, where her beauty and her 
daring soon introduced her to a circle more distinguished 
for its intellectual power than for its self-denial or integrity, 
viz., the journalists in the pay of the late monarchy in that 
country, — the Girardins, the Beauvallons, the Alexandre 
Dumas’, the Michael Chevaliers, e¢ hoe genus omne. With 
one of these individuals she formed a close connection, which 
was severed by his death in a duel. Dujardin, if recollection 
serves right, was his name, and that of his slayer Beauvallon. 
The trial that ensued, upon which that “ black fellow” Dumas 
was examined, disclosed a tissue of infamies as surprising a8 
it was horrible to contemplate. The man was actually in- 
veigled into this encounter for the purpose of being murdered ; 
and murdered he was accordingly. Lola Montes inherited all 
his property, including a chief share in a Paris newspaper; 
which he edited himself. She was present as a witness at the 
trial in question, which took place at Rouen; but nothing 
transpired to implicate her mediately or immediately in the 
cause of his death. It is presumed that she parted with her 
share of the Paris journal ; for she soon after quitted Paris, 
and the next place she was heard of was at Berlin. Here she 
came in contact with the police in a characteristic manner. 
At a military review near Potsdam, she attempted to. break 





the line of gendarmes who kept off the crowd of spectators 
from the king—doubtless she had a design on that maudlin 
monarch—and smote a policeman with her riding-whip. The 
Prussian tyrant could not with any show of decency imprison 
her for five years in a fortress—the penalty of this offence— 
so he ordered her out of Prussia. She was next heard of in 
Bavaria, where she ran a career of splendid guilt for two 
years and upwards. It terminated, however, in the practical 
dethronement of the aged monarch of that country, who had 
become infatuated with her charms. Her own exile and 
ruin speedily followed. The King of Bavaria built a splendid 
palace for her at Munich, and bestowed upon her large 
estates and a patent of nobility; but she played some terrible 
tricks with his people,—such as hounding her pet bull-dog 
against aged priests, coming to issue with the Jesuits, and 
generally carrying all before her with a high hand. To the 
English who courted her favours she was very attentive; 
and she was known to be hand and glove with at least one cor- 
respondent of a London morning journal resident at Munich. 
When Maximilian was dethroned, it was with great difficulty 
Lola escaped. The mob would have torn her to pieces if they 
had laid hands on her, As it was, they wrecked her palace. 
She was ultimately deported to Switzerland, by command of 
the new king, where she joined her ancient lover. Why and 
wherefore they again separated is a mystery at this moment ; 
but, to the surprise and amazement of the London public, 
she was announced in the journals as resident in this metro- 
polis. Great was the desire of “ tuft hunting” John Bull 
to see her—to see the woman whom he had driven off 
his own stage; but she kept close for a period. It is said 
however, that her courses were not the best; and that, in con- 
sequence, she was insulted and maltreated by two abandoned 
females, well known to the moral youths of the fashionable 
world, in this most God-fearing country. She returned to 
London with an income, as'she stated, of £2,000 a-year. She 





was quickly visited by many of her old friends, «and among 
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others, it is said, by Lord Brougham. She declared her in- 
tention to get married, and in a few days Mr. Heald was intro- 
duced to her, and, after a very short courtship, a marriage took 
place. The friends of Mr. Heald were indignant at such a 
connection, and Miss Heald, his aunt, originally appointed his 
guardian by the Court of Chancery, deemed it expedient to 
make inquiries into the rumour that the former husband of the 
lady was alive. The result of that inquiry led to the present 
proceeding, which has already been given to the public. 
Lieutenant George Trafford Heald is son of the late well-known 
Mr. George Heald, of the chancery bar. 

It appears from the proceedings in the divorce case subjoined, 
in which Lieut. James sought to be relieved from his matri- 
monial tie with Lola Montes, that the lady is step-daughter of 
Major Craigie, who married Mrs. Gilbert, Lola’s mother, in 
India. Miss Gilbert was sent home for education, and ran 
away at the age of fifteen with Lieut James. The liaison— 
which led to the proceedings against her in the Consistory 
Court—was with Captain Lennox, who accompanied her in 
the Larkins from Madras. On the voyage, and subsequently, 
no doubt could exist of their intimacy, and judgment of divorce, 
as already stated was pronounced. 

The fact is now apparent that she was married at the age of 
15 or 16, under the name of Gilbert, to a gentlemen named 
Thomas James, a lieutenant in the 21st Regiment of Bengal 
Native Infantry; that proceedings were subsequently com- 
menced against her in the Ecclesiastical Court for a divorce, 
in consequence of an improper intercourse which existed be- 
tween her and a Mr. Lennox ; and that these proceedings ter- 
minated in a judgment of divorce a mensa et thoro, which it is 
well known to every one, effects only a separation between 
husband and wife, and gives no right to either party to marry 
again. That course can only be effected by proceedings in 
the House of Lords, in whom is vested by the English law the 
sole power of granting a divorce a vincule matrimonti. The 
evidence produced before the Consistory Court is of the most 
clear and convincing nature, and proves that the character of 
this lady, whose fame has become so disgustingly notorious, 
bas been from an early date that of a mere wanton, alike un- 
mindful of the sacred ties of matrimony, and utterly careless of 
the opinion of the world upon morality or religion. 





MENDELSSOHN’S “YOUTH AND MAIDEN.” 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tnese twelve “ Lieder” belong to the class spirituel, that is, if 
we may apply Voltaire’s definition of ésprit in literature to the 
sister art :—‘C’est un rapport délicat entre deux idées peu com- 
munes, C’est une recherché de ce qu’un objet ne présente 
dabord, mais de ce qui est en effet dans lui. C’est celui de ne dire 
qu’a moitié sa pensée, pour la laisser deviner.” And it is, in our 
opinion, this kind of ésprit which distinguishes essentially all the 
higher works of Mendelssohn, the “Lieder” especially. The 
exact meaning or application of the title bestowed upon these songs 
it is lard to determine, To us they appear to shadow forth two 
destinies—the career of two beings from the dawning of passion to 
after years of calmness and resignation—from the sunny brightness 
of youthful dreams to the dim twilight of their faded glories. But 
je ure destinies divided, for no link or tie seems to unite this 
“Youth end Maiden.” We cannot conceive, therefore, for what 
purpose either poet or composer gave such title to these charming 
effusions, which are nevertheless in every respect wofthy the illus. 
triovs name and fame of their lamented author. A word in 
—- is due to Mr, Wray for his clever translation of the 
words, 





Mapame Bisuor 


is about leaving Havana to spend the summer 


MUSIC. 
ica,” a Collection of the Latest and Most Select 
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© Lyra Anglo-Ger 

Vocal Gems of Germany, with an English Text, Rendered from the 

Original. by J. Wray Mov, the Music edited by W. 8. Rocxstro. 

—Boosey and Co. 

Messrs. Boostr anp Co. are the most enterprising and 
politic of publishers, and Messrs. J. Wray Mould and W. S. 
Rockstro are the most enterprising and politic of editors, 
Something novel is always provided, and the public taste ig 
never permitted to become palled for an instant. “ Keep 
moving” would seem to be the motto of the energetic trio, 
Boosey, Mould, and Rockstro, an admirable cognizance to 
work under, especially when the world wide is running stark 
staring mad after every thing that is new. 

The work entitled Lyra ANGLo-GerMANica—by the way, 
is Anglo-Germanica properly latinised?—is a very elegant 
volume, with very striking quaintly devised covers, designed 
and drawn on stone by Mr. Mould, and a particularly neat 
and appropriate title in blue and silver, drawn on wood and 
designed by the same universal gentleman, who appears to 
have a decided talent for every accomplishment under the 
sun, cum multis aliis. 

The Lyra Anoto-GEeRMANICA, so called because German 
song is allied to English poetry, or free translation, contains 
sixteen ballads, or romances, or tunes, or songs, the compo- 
sition of Beethoven, Mendelsshon, Schubert, Molique, Kucken, 
Weber, Himmel, Werner, Bochkoltz, Von Radziwill, _Jo- 
sephson, Flugel, Lang, and Wohler. Some of these are high- 
sounding names, some sound, but not highly, and some sound 
but indifferent well. The collection, on the whole, is good, 
and some songs of great beauty will be found in the volume. 
It is unnecessary to say anything of Beethoven's ‘‘ Gesang 
aus Der Ferne;” of Mendelssohns ‘€ Song of Spring” and 
“ Winter Song;” or, for that matter, of any composition of 
Weber, Schubert, or Molique, they bring their own recom- 
mendation; but we would direct attention to three songs 
which appear new to us, viz., “ The Spring Welcome,” by 
Bochkoltz, a lively and sparkling composition, and exceed- 
ingly quaint; ‘‘ A Spanish Romance” of Josephson, and “‘ The 
Wood Maiden” of Wohler.. There is also a capital song by 
Werner, called ‘“‘ The Poor Thoms ;” and one of Schubert's, 
‘ TheRosebud,” very beautiful. 

Mr. J. W. Mould has accomplished the poetical traduetion 
with his usual skill and felicity, and the editorship has suffered 
nothing in the hands of so talented and enthusiastic a work 
man as Mr. W. S. Rockstro. 





“Oh! never shall these lips impart." Ballad. The poetry by J 
Lyneu, Esq., the music by Witi1aM Rooxe. J. & J. HopKinsom. 
Tus song displays a nice feeling and elegant taste for 
composition. ‘The melody, without being particularly original, 
is smooth and graceful, and steals upon rather than fascinates 
the ear. Mr. W. Rooke is, we understand, the son of thé 
talented musician, Mr. W. Rooke, under whom he studied 
composition from his earliest years. A ballad is not exactly a 
work from which a knowledge of a writer's musical 
and invention may be fairly gathered. Something, however, 
may be gleaned; and Mr. W. Rooke’s song assures us that 
the author is possessed of a happy fancy, and a skilful mode 
of treatment. ‘The accompaniments to the above ballad are 


excellent. 





Iractan Opera at New Yorx.—An Italian opera, in New Yorks 
is to be established this winter upon a grand scale. Maretzek sailed 
for Europe in the last steamer, to secure a new soprano, contralto, 





in Mexico, 





and tenor. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 

No. III.—Op. 55. 

(Continued from page 505.) 
Ler us now observe the infinite musical beauty and passionate expression of the interruption of the subject to which 
allusion has already been made,— 
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and notice how unexpected, how new, how like the influx of a| sake of better appreciating its excellent completeness. The 
fresh stream of anguish, is the effect of the full-close in F | following is the subject, which is firstannounced by the second 
minor, to which this leads, instead of in C minor, as when | violins, and successively answered by the first violins in C 
the theme was first given out. The fugue which forms the | minor, the tenors and violoncellos in F minor, and the basses 
second episode is now introduced : this let us dissect, for the | in C minor. 
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ing successively either above or below the subject, according 


The following counter-subject almost unexceptionably ac- 
to the position given to this in the score. 


companies it, and forms with it a double counterpoint, appear- 
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The following is the counterpoint to the first answer, | nately below, between, and above the subject and the counter- 
which may be considered to be triple, as it appears alter- | subject :— 
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There are several digressions which grow out of this, that | ever, whereas the flood of other’s tears may in time exhaust 
greatly relieve and contrast the principal subject. The reader | its source ;—the will to forget is the most irresistible weapon 
will easily trace the various workings of this portion of the | of a bitter remembrance. The development of this short 
movement, which is, I think, not written with the same free- | fugue breaks off on a half-close in D, the dominant of G minor, 
dom that pervades all the rest of the composition, and which, | when a passage in sequence upon a pedal bass leads us to a 
I think, owes its effect rather to its strongly marked character, | recurrence of the first phrase of the March in this key—the 
than to its purity of writing, or to its closeness or ingenuity of | old feeling irresistibly, almost imperceptibly stealing over the 
treatment. I find in this an expression of the defiance of | spirit; this calls forth a long and deep drawn sigh, and then 
affliction, of the resolution to struggle against grief, which | a reckless rushing away from all we feel, the vain effort to 
changes, not overpowers, the suffering with which we contend; | lose sorrow, and self, and existence, and the knowledge of all 
the proud man who will not weep, bears a sorrow that is the around us in the oblivion of despair. 
weightier for that it melts not; his hidden volcano burns for | 
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The complete return to the subject in the original key to | to what admirable account can the combination of great genius 
which this leads, is the extraordinary stroke of mastery to| and great art turn the familiar, if not hacknied resources of 
which I have before alluded, and is. perhaps the most remark- | common minds! 
able and the most wonderful feature in the whole movement ; 
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We have here the recapitulation of the whole subject, with, | quavers. The expected full-close at the end of this is 
for some time, this figure of accompaniment; the exciting | interrupted by a chord of A flat, and from this part commences- 
effect is, however, subsequently greatly increased by the | the coda. 
acceleration of the motion of triplets to that of demisemi- 
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From hence to the conclusion, I can only admire; to| cuted—such a living wonder. It isin the accomplishment, of 
describe, I feel to be entirely beyond me. From the bitter | such a work as this that man proves his connection with 
feeling of entire desolation which this passage embodies, to| divinity; such things, rare as they are, must have been ! 
the irrepressible sobbing of the broken heart, with which the | co-eternal with the spring, the sun-set, the rushing torrent, 
movement concludes, there is a beauty beyond the music that | and the heaving ccean; whom we name their composer is 
is entirely without the power of language to analyse; all feel | but the agent for the expression of such everlasting phenomena 
it, and in feeling, pay the greatest—the proudest—homage to} to our mortal senses; these great works must pre-exist in 
the master mind that conceived—the master power that exe-| spirit, the artist but embodies them in perceptible form. 








(To be continued.) G. A. MacraRREn. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. assert that Hullah’s system of teaching singing is preferable to all . 
MR. ELLA’S OPINION OF HULLAH’S AND LOGIER’S SYSTEMS. others, which I really do not think, yet | believe it has induecd * 


. P many to try to learn to sing that otherwise would not have.’ 
To the Editor of the Musical: World, wreath and the chances are, therefore, that mariy parties have * 
In your last number of the Musical World, Mr. Editor, is a para- | been induced to take private lessons to carry them on faster, and, 
graph selected from Mr. Ella’s circular, in which he states that | no doubt, better, than they possibly could by simple class teaching. 
ullah’s system has not made a great singer, nor has Logier’s sys- | There can be no doubt of this, that for the purpose it was intended 
tem created a great pianoiorte player, Now, without wishing to 


, 


attained by ; 





viz., Sunday Schools, the aim and desire will be fully 
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Hullah’s (alias Wilhem’s) plan ; but to carry it into private families 
or boarding-schools, where the pupils have a knowledge of music to 
some extent, is not fair or just, or to argue that the plan of class 
teaching does not create a numerous body of vocalists equal or sur- 
passing Jenny Lind, Grisi, Sontag, or Alboni. Now, sir, Logier’s 
system of teaching the pianoforte was novel in one very particular 
way, viz., that the science or theory of music went hand in hand 
with the practice of it: this was one great novelty at the period it 
was first introduced into England—about 1815, I think—and it is not 
making a very bold assertion to say, that the simplicity of the rules 
of harmony, according to Logier’s method, has made more theoretica 

rformers on the pianoforte than any other system that preceded 
it, and I am not aware of any that has succeeded it, or set it aside ; 
and I dare venture further to assert, that there is not any work upon 
the science of music, founded upon such easy and fixed principles 
for juvenile capacity, as Logier’s. My argument is, that pianists 
will play easier and more correctly by understanding the theory and 
harmony of the composition, than without that knowledge being 
conveyed to them; this can be done in class teaching much more 
readily than in a private lesson. 

Again, Logier’s pianoforte works, the use of which in ¢his coun- 
try alcne has exceeded 20,000 copies, is a pretty fair proof of their 
intrinsic value ; and the Studies of Logier embrace the works of 
Clementi, Mozart, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Ries, and Liszt—there- 
fore, it cannot be the want in his system of teaching that causes 
the want of a numerous body of pianoforte players, equal to Chopin, 
Thalberg, Liszt, &c. The class playing creates a strong impulse 
in the young pupils ; this, I am fully convinced of, from five-and- 
twenty years’ duily experience (excepting the vacations) ; but then 
Logier’s method of class teaching has ¢his advantage over the 
mode now generally adopted in London, which is, that each pupil 

. in the class receives individual private lessons, each pupil is then 
engaged in writing theory exercises, and then playing in concert ; 
either very easy, moderately difficult, or first-rate compositions, 
according to the talent of the pupil.— Yours, R. ANDREWS. 


4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tae Botrter Divorce Casz.—We see it stated, on what we 
deem good authority, that the terms of a divorce have been agreed 
upon by the counsel in the case of “Pierce Butler v. Fanny 

emble Butler,” satisfactory to both parties. ‘The principal 
conditions are, that Mr. Butler is to allow Mrs. Butler 1500 dollars 
annually, he to retain possession of their children (two daughters), 
excepting two months in each year, which they are to spend with 
their mother. The arrangement was agreed to some weeks since, 
both preferring it to a further contest before the courts ; and the 
daughters are now with the mother in Massachussetts, where she 
purposes taking up her residence.— Philadelphia Daily News. 

Surrey Zoorocicat Garpens.—Variety seems to be the order 
of the day at this popular place of amusement ; not that the old 
entertainments are found useless, and are exchanged for others, but 
that to the old are added such a stream of novelties, that the same 
programme is not found two weeks in succession. Certainly the 
“ Storming of Badajoz” is still kept up, and the German Band and 
Chorus is still to be heard, and the conductor, Mr. Godfrey, band- 
master of the Coldstreams, not the Queen’s private band. as we 
averred lately, still wields the baton, and is, we trust, likely to 
wield it to the end of the season; but then the programme is 
changed frequently, new singers provided, and novel attractions 
continually furnished by the enterprising manager. We paid a 
visit on Monday and were much pleased with the musical arrange- 
ments of the orchestra. The band played sundry classical pieces 
in admirable style. We may mention, among others, the grand 
march from Athalie, the Coronation March from the Prophéte, 
Ferdinand Ries’ Overture and Triumphal March (composed for 
the Cologne Festival in 1832, we believe), the Benediction Chorus 
from the Huguenots, and, above all, Beethoven’s “ Battle Sym- 
phony.” This last great work was got up with much care and 
created an immense effect. Four military bands were employes in 


addition tothe usual orchestral force, and all went admirably under 
the guidance of Mr. Godfrey. ‘ 
tifig. Lazarus, Richardson, v. 


The applause at the end was ter- 
Collins, and G, Collins played solos 


on their respective instruments; and Mr. Ellis Roberts, the cele- 
brated Welsh Harpist, performed several favourite Welsh melodies 
on the ancient national harp. Altogether we were greatly amused, 
and something edified, i 

Mr. ann Mrs. Kean 1n Liverroot.—(From the Liverpool 
Mail.)—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean commenced a ten days’ 
engagement at the Royal Theatre, on Monday the 30th ult., and 
have played with their usual ability in pieces performed before Her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle, but we regret to say the houses have 
been as thinly attended as they were during the engagement of 
Signora Montenegro and her supporters. This is poor encourage. 
ment for Mr. Copeland, who, in all his arrangements, has hitherto 
had an eye to the maintenance of this theatre as a first-class place 
of public amusement. On Tuesday, we saw Mr. and Mrs. Kean in 
Shakspere’s beautiful play, ds you like it. Mrs. Kean’s Rosalind 
is one of her most pleasing parts, and the personation is full of 
taste, richness, and expression She was encored in the celebrated 
“ Cuckoo” song, and with her husband—an admirable representative 
of the “melancholy Jacques”—was called for at the fall of the 
curtain, Last night the new play of Strathmore was to be produced. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan and Mr. James Brown have been the chief 
supporters of Mr. and Mrs. Kean. Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam has 
personated some characters very ably, in one or two laughable farces, 

TAKING THINGS COOLLY.—A paper “ out west ” makes the follow- 
ing announcement to its numerous subscribers :—“ In order to 
enable us to get through with some job-work on hand, there will 
be no paper issued from this office next week.” 

Marriev.—July 98, in Christ Church Cork, by the Rev. Mr. 
Gardner, J. Morris Hogan, Esq., to Mary Diana, daughter of the 
late John Purcell, Esq., of Raghmaher Castle, and grand-daughter 
of the late Sir George Purcell. Immediately after the ceremony 
the happy couple proceeded to Dublin, en route for the continent. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H.—The music has not been sent ; or having been sent, is mislaid. 

Masor.— We believe not. Mr. Beale may know something of the 
matter ; but we think correspondent had best apply to Mr. F. Gye, 
at the Royal Italian Opera, who will answer all his questions to his 
satisfaction. 

Reewwa.—We cannot inform our fair and enthusiastic correspondent 
at which house Alboni will be engaged next season. The splendid 
contralto-soprano has, we understand, refused a magnificent offer to 
go to the Havanah this winter. Europe cannot afford to part with 
Alboni yet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORK—JUST OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers’ Journal), 


Contrivuted to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England’), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE STRICKLAND 
(sisters to Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. 
Crostanp), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESVOND RYAN, 
Mr. F. W. N. BAYLEY, Mr. PIERCE EAN, Jun.: and other Writers of 
eminence. It is a New Weekly, Instructive, and Family Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of all Classes. It is the Best and Cheapest Work yet published. 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member ot the Home Circle. There are 
16 pazes of matter, carefully selected — Literature, History, First-rate Tales, 
Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, Epitome of Trades, Public 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, Gardening, Knitiing, 
Reci 8, Selections, Answers to Correspondents, &c., and addressing it: to 
Fathers, Mothers, Girls, Boys, Servants, Everybody, individually and collectively. 
Weekly, 1d. only; Monthly Parts, 6d. Part I., stitched in a very handsome 
Wrapper, is now ready. ‘To be had of all Booksellers. 

Ottice, 604, St. Martin’s Lane, where all communications are to be addressed. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Exercises an agreeable influence upon Society and the Mind: hence the services 
of the accomplished AMY HARDING are called into requisition, by her peraon- 
ally attending to the RESTORING and DYEING of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
HAIR Red, Grey, or Light. Hair, Whiskers, or sioustaches, Dyed in ten 
Minutes to a permanent Brown or : lack, no previous washing of the Hair being 
required; she stops the Hair falling off in one week, even if coming off by hand- 
fuls ; destroys superfluous Hair by a trestment that seldom requires more t 





ouce dyeing. No Fee taken, if perfect satisfaction be not given. Schools and . - 
Fouilicn attended by the Year.—Addregs, 6, Buckingham Place, Princes Row 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT ety GARDEN, 


THREE EXTRA NIGHTS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 








The Directors have the honor:to announce that the Season having been 
completed on Saturday. last, they have, in compliance with a very generally 
expressed wish, made arrangements to give Three additional Performances, 
previous to the closing of the Theatre for the present Season, and on such a 
reduced Scale of Prices as will place it in the power of a very extended circle 
of Musical Amateurs to witness some of the most attractive of the Grand 
Lyrical Dramas, which haye gained for the Royal Italian Opera an European 

lebrity. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 2l1sr, 1849, 
Will be performed, for the Last Time this Season, MEYERBEER’s New 
Grand Opera, 

LE PROPHET E, 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Mapame VIARDOT, Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
Stanont MARINI, TAGLIAFIOO, LAVIA, ROMMI, MEI, 
POLONINI, anp MARIO, 





On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 23rp, 1849, 


A Grand combined Entertainment, embracing the most attractive portions of 
Mey: rbeer’s Two greatest Works, -viz., “ LES HUGUENOTS” and “ LE 
PROPHETE,” and also including, in one Evening’s Entertainment, the 
whole of. the Printipal Artistes of the Establishment. The Performances will 
consist of the Secund and Third Acts of 


LES HUGUENOTS. 
The Principal Characters by 
Mzspames GRISI, DORUS GRAS, BELLINI, ANGRI, 
Sianort MARIO, TAGLIAFICO, LUIGI MEI, LAVIA, MARINI, 
POLONINI, ROMMI, SOLDI, TALAMO, ayp M, MASSOL, 
To conclude with the Second and Third Acts of 


LE PROPHETE, 


Including the celebrated Frost Scene, with the QUADRILLE DES PATINEURS, 
and the Grand Coronation Scene. The Principal Characters by 


Mapame VIARDOT, Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
Stenort MARINI, TAGLIAFICO, LAVIA, ROMMI, MET, 
POLONINI, anp MARIO. 





On FRIDAY NEXT, AUGUST 247m, 1849 (instead of Saturday), 
Most positively the Last NicHT, and by particular desire, Mozart’s Opera, 


DON GIOVANNI, 


Ia which Madame VIARDOT will perform the part of Zerutna, fi 
_ First Time in England. The Principal Chara clave by A, for the 


MrspamMis GRISI, CORBARI, VIARDOT, 
Sianort MARIO, TAMBURINI, TAGLIAFICO, POLONINI, 
ayD MARINI. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor - Mr. COSTA. 





The Prices on the above occasions will be as follow:—~Boxes for Four Per- 
— rit — & ; L; on 5 Ditto Ist and 2nd ditto, £2 2; 
n it } Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Amphi 
Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s, Gd, > oer 
The Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely, 


eterin and Stalls for each Asst may be had at the Box-office of the Theatre, 
N.B,—All Persons having claims on the Royal Italian Opera, 
i “ 


accrui 
since July 1dth last, are requested to deliver their accounts mamediately, 
to apply on Saturday next, August 26th, at 3 o'clock, for Payment, aud 








JUST PUBLISHED. ‘ 
**GOD PRESERVE THE EMPEROR,” 


VARIED. 


Composed expressly for the great Organ, in the Town Hall, Birmingham ; 
and to be performed at the Musica PEsTIVAL, 1849, : 


BY EDMUND CHIPP, 
(Organist to the Church of St. Olave, Southwark.) 


To be had of Messrs EWER & Co., London; Mr. HARRISON, 
Colmore Row; and Mr. TOLKIEN, New Street, Birmingham. 


CABINET-COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


J. PECK, 44, Newgate Street, manufactures these instruments, equal in 
appearance, touch, tone, and durability, to those sent out by the best 
makers, but at a great reduction of price. 

Most of the pianos sold as cheap are really the dearest that can be pur- 
chased ; for they are inferior even when new, and almost wholly worthless 
after the first year. 

But, if Professors and the Public will give J. Pecx’s instruments a trial. 
they will find that lowness of price can be combined with all the excellencies _ 
that the most fastidious look for in making a selection. 


J. PECK, 44, Newgate Street. 
THE PIANIST’S DESIDERATA, Price 38.64, - 


A New and Improved Edition of the above Work has just been published 
containing a Plate shewing the exact position in which the hands should be- 
held, together with 100 progressive Exercises, arranged uniformly for both 
hands, on a novel plan, calculated to render the Diatonie and Chromati 
Scales, and all difficult passages, easy of attainment, thereby effecting @ 
saving of much time and labor; available at any period, being a comp 
key to all other works extant. At Messrs. Cocks’ and Co.,6, New Burlington 
Street; R. Appison’s and Co, 210, Regent Street; Lee and CoxHEaD’s, 
48, Albemarle Street; CoventRy’s, 71, Dean Street, Soho; METZLER’S 
and Co., 27, Great Marlborough Street; Purpay’s, 45, High Holborn ; and 
J. Ptacotr’s, 112, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

#,* Decidedly the most useful Exercises ever published, to produce equal 
strength in all the fingers; ingeniously contrived so as to give the same 
amount of work to the third and fourth fingers with the thumbs, as to the 
othes, and, as a consequence, to render all alike flexible and independent ; 
eminently calculated to correct and remove all bad habits, and to ensure @ 
graceful position of the hands ; they wili be found a valuable acquisition to 
all Teachers, and the progress of their Pupils greatly facilitated by their use, 

N.B.—Professors and Teachers may have one copy sent as a specimén, — 
post free, by enclosing eighteen postage stamps to E. Frost, Musical 
Repository, 78, High Street, Oxford. 


“QOH, WBITE TO ME!” 
BALFE’S NEW BALLAD, 
As sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, & encored with acclamations, 
Is just published, price 2s., and promises to surpass, in larity, all the - 
. vourite aes of Mr. Batre. The poetry by Ur Pirsgabe. 
CHAPPEL, 50, New Bond Street. 


LE PROPHETE. 

_ Just Published, the whole of the music from r 
MEYERBEER’S GRAND OPERA, 

now performing with such enormous success at the 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
The favourite Airs, arranged for the Piano, y 
8. 


W.H. Calcott, in Three Books ® 
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Ditto, ditto,as Duets . . . 6 0 2 
Four Airsde Ballet. . . aie 3 06 = 
The Grand March > «©. «eae 


N.B.—In the press, various other arrangements by Herz, Thalberg, 
Benedict, Osborne, Jullien, Se. : 
The following Vocal Pieces are the most favourite, and, at the same time, 
the most available for the drawing-room. : 


ad 
Ben crudel fuil Dolor. Romanza. . 2 «+ «© « « & ; 
Sol Pianto il ciglio versar. Air » 6 et oa eee 
Un impero pid soave. The celebrated pastorale, sung by Signor Mario 2 0 
Re del cielo. Inno trionfale Py Sets toe ik - 3 6 
Beviam che tutto spiri. Sung by Sig. Mario, and rapturously encored 2 @ 
Pieta, pieta. Sung by Madame Viardot e te Sig ae ee 
0, nh. incanto. Miss Hayes .  . 4 gee Sie Sebi AL. 
Della Mosa un di. Duet, e Viardot, and Miss Hayes. . 2°6 





London; CHAPPEL, 50, New Bond Street, 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL: FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th DAYS OF SEPTEMBER NEXT,’ 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE ‘QUEEN, 








ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, | HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
IS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Presivent, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD GUERNSEY, MP. 
> Sot Be Vicc=PPresivents. 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, 





J. F. LEDSAM, Esq., Cuarrman oF THE COMMITTEE. 





PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
“A DAMP [COR TA SB. 





MADLLE. ALBONT, ' MISS C. HAYES, SIGNOR MARIO, HERR PISCHEK, 
MADLLE. DE MERIC, | MISS A. WILLIAMS, SIGNOR CALZOLARI, SIGNOR F. LABLACHE, 
MISS M. WILLIAMS, | MR, T, WILLIAMS, MR. MACHIN, 
AND | AND | AND AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN. MADLLE. DE TREFFZ. MR. SIMS REEVES. SIGNOR LABLACHE. 
SOLO PERPORMERBRS. 
Vion - . MR. SAINTON. (Violinist to Her Majesty.) 
Contra Bass . . SIGNOR BOTTESINI. PIANO-FORTE . . M. THALBERG. 
’ ORGAN. 
DR. WESLEY, MR. STIMPSON, MR. SIMS, AND MR. E. CHIPP. 
ConDUCTOR . . . MR. COSTA. 








OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 


Tuesday Morning.—ORATORIO—(Elijah). | Thursday Morningi—ORATORIO—(Messiad). 
Wednesday Morning.—ORATORIO—(Athalie) and SELECTION. Priday Morning.—ORATORIO—(Ierael in Egypt) and SELECTION, 








PASTORALE. . . Beethoven. SELECTIONS from “ Hugxenots,” &c. 


Tuesday Evening.—GRAND CONCERT, comprising :—SYMPHONY | OVERTURE.—(Leonora.) , ° ‘ . + Beethoven. 
MARCH and CHORUS.=(Ruins of Athens) . e Beethoven. Thursday Evening.-GRAND CONCERT, comprising :—SYMPHONY 
INOR ° ° ° e e “ Beethoven. 


OVERTURE.—(Ruy Blas) (MS.)_ . 4 . Mendelssohn. CM 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. “WALPURGIS NIGHT” , R 4 fs : Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Evening.—GRAND CONCERT, comprising :—SYMPHONY | OVERTURE.—(William Tell.) . ; ‘ ° Rossini. 
A MINOK ° . : ‘ . ’ Mendelssohn SELECTIONS from “ Le Prophete,” &c. 
OVERTURE.—(Oberon.) « mea 3 . Weber. Priday Evening.—A FULL DRESS BALL AT THE TOWN HALL. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION, 
. # 8. d, #8. d. 
Tickets for Secured places for the Morning Performances. . : ; ° For the Ball, Gentlemen’s Tickets a: TG TORS 0G ee oiaD 
forUnsecured Plates . . . ». +» + «+ « peas as 
We for Secured Places for the Evening Parformances . 015 0 ” Ladies’ Tickets . . 3: « » « » »« 0100 
» for Unsecured Places . . + + © 8 0 ! Spectators’ TicketsfortheGallery . . . . » ». 050 


ParTIES requiring Programmes of the Performances may have them forwarded by post; or may obtain them on application to the 
Secretary, MR. STEVENS, Crescent, Birmingham. 


ALL THE PERFORMANCES WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE TOWN HALL.’ 
REGULATIONS. 


The priority of choice of saomerd plates will = aetna by ballot. 
A StRanGcERS’ CoMMITTEE een appointed to ballot for and select places for parties who can i i i 
The Committee pledges itself to select the best places which the chances Of the ballot will cet 5 sahquienrndininesininianes 
Applications may be made, either personally or by letter, to GEORGE WHATELEY, Esqa., 41, Waterloo Street Birmingham. 
a ee op be ree 4 unless ty He by ene soem of the full price of the places required. 
pplications for places for the Morning and Evening Performances of the Tuesd: d Wi 
~ ¢ August, when the ag oy Prec will - eg respects those r thing sane aneaeadneis 5 ar not Weta on Tiered, the 
pplication for places for the Performances of the ursday and Frida t b 
Application Book will be finally closed. y y, must be made not later than Friday the 3ist of August, when the 












Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press,” by W Lane, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County. of Middlesex; where all commiinicscions for ‘the Talser'ine'te (Fg ro be bad of Ge 
Parkess, Degu Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, azd at all Booksellers.—Saturday, August 18th, 1849 : 













